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ORAL THEMES 


Although oral theme work as an aid in the teaching of 
English Composition is still in the experimental stage, it 
is rapidly establishing itself as something worth consider- 
ing seriously. Recent text books are treating it in a more 
or less experimental fashion; and in our own class rooms 
we are testing it dubiously but with increasing satisfaction. 
Clumsy as our present methods of handling it are, they 
have already shown that properly used, the oral theme can 
be a great aid in dealing with all children, and of infinite 
help in working with the one particular class for whom 
the Public School chiefly exists. 

The child who comes to this school from an atmosphere 
of comfort and so-called culture has unconsciously ab- 
sorbed two things which the child less fortunate in his 
surroundings is apt not to have,—a certain facility of 
expression, and a knowledge of the correct forms of 
speech. To this child, the oral theme may not, in its pres- 
ent stage of development, be so all important; to that 
other it can give help on the very points about which he 
most needs assistance. It cannot and should not take the 
place of other themes, but rightly used it can sweep out 
many dark corners of English teaching, which the toiling 
broom of written themes has been unable to reach. It 
should also be said that the benefits to be mentioned accrue 
only when the themes can be frequently used. If only 
an occasional hour can be given to them they had better 
not be attempted at all, as under such circumstances they 
are of little value but rather a waste of our valuable time. 

Granting, however, that oral themes are to be used as a 
supplement to written work, and that they will occur rea- 
sonably often, we find certain values at once apparent. 
The most obvious of these is that the themes can help 
teach this less fortunate child the use of correct, spoken 
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English. There is probably no one of us who has not had 
the experience of getting painfully correct written themes 
from such a pupil at the same moment that we received 
the request, “Kin I git a piece of paper off you”; or heard 
the statement “I seen my book, but I must of lost it. 
This is his’n.” We cannot blame this boy, for we must 
realize that he uses this grating language because he hears 
it—at home and on the street. His auditory senses being 
keen and frequently roused, he heeds them more than the 
visual ones to which we weakly appeal in his few hours 
in school. And yet, the boy’s father, whose speech is 
probably innocent of any grammar whatever, has sent his 
son to school to learn what he cannot get at home. That 
the pupil himself realizes this to be true, a remark of a 
boy in one of my classes may show: ‘Where will we learn 
to talk if they don’t teach us in school.” Here oral themes 
give what written ones cannot,—opportunity for the pupil 
through speech to become conscious of correct English, 
to be told where and why he is at fault when he speaks 
incorrectly. 

A second advantage in oral themes lies in the oppor- 
tunity which they give for training in the use of the voice. 
We Americans are increasingly deserving our reputation as 
a nasal nation, and we are not making effort enough to 
lose it. True, our colleges are adding courses in voice 
training; voice culture is the fashion in polite circles, but 
these two forces can influence only the tiniest proportion 
of our people,—and then usually after it is too late. Not 
until our great secondary schools train children in right 
ways of speaking before their habits of speech are irre- 
vocably formed can this fault be cured. At present, we 
teachers are ourselves so ignorant of how to use our own 
voices that we can, perhaps, do little; but there are at 
least four definite things which, through our oral themes, 
we can make our pupils do: speak in a clear, low voice; 
put on final g’s, ts, and d’s; pronounce correctly such 
words as “children,” “Wednesday,” “this afternoon”; and 
make them open their mouths when they speak. 

But oral themes give their greatest benefit in that, to be 
effective, they demand clearness of thought on the part 
of the pupil. Whatever the means which we take to attain 
it, it is the ultimate end of all our English work; for it 
gives the pupil the greatest help in a world which demands 
‘sturdy, independent thinking before it will grant success. 
Here again, oral themes have an advantage over written 
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in three particular ways. In the first place, the written 
theme is too often merely a weakened transposition of the 
ideas of some magazine writer, transcribed by the pupil 
with very little effort, and less thought. Even though he 
take the same subject for his oral theme, he is forced 
from the very nature of the case to think out his topics 
before he can speak them. Then, also, the teacher’s criti- 
cism of a written theme is too often apt to lay emphasis 
on the sentence constructed, the grammar, the spelling, at 
the expense of the consideration of the thought; the oral 
theme focuses the attention on the thread of the narrative, 
the development of the idea,—and the pupil profits accord- 
ingly. Lastly, jn the oral theme, the teacher has oppor- 
tunity informally to correct confusion in ideas and in- 
effectiveness of arrangement while a pupil is thinking along 
a certain line; and not only he but his classmates hear the 
criticism. In the written theme, the teacher must usually 
make the criticism in formal red ink to a single pupil 
perhaps a week after the child in the multiplicity of his 
interests has forgotten all about the subject. 

These three, then, are the most obvious benefits of the 
oral theme. Rather than mention other minor ones which 
accrue both to teacher and pupil, it may be profitable to 
consider some of the practical problems which must be 
met in making this work effective. 

The first and greatest difficulty is found in creating the 
proper attitude toward the themes by overcoming the 
actual fear which seizes many pupils when they attempt to 
give themes. There may be some who believe that this 
should be ignored, but such seems to me unpedagogical, for 
this species of stage fright very often hampers a child 
greatly in doing his work. The simplest way to avoid this 
feeling is to begin the work early enough in the course. 
If the pupil takes it up early in his Freshman year in the 
High School, he accepts it as a part of the new order of 
things; whereas if it is postponed even until the Sopho- 
more year, his bump of self-consciousness has so developed 
as to quadruple his embarrassment in giving a theme. Hay- 
ing the themes frequently, particularly in the first part of 
the course, also provides a remarkable illustration of the 
hackneyed proverb that “Familiarity breeds contempt.” In 
addition to this, it is well worth while to try to create a 
spirit of scorn toward a memorized oral theme. When a 
pupil has learned a paper by heart he is apt to consider it, 
errors and all, as unalterable as the Ten Commandments. 
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If, in such cases, his memory fails him, he breaks down 
entirely, whereas if he has merely thought out his ideas he 
is able to change a word, to reconstruct a sentence, to gain 
a facility of expression impossible if the paper is memo- 
rized. A pupil may, however, be allowed to have his out- 
line by him when he speaks, for the:comfort and confi- 
dence a timorous child gets from a single sheet of paper 
is out of all proportion to the harm it can possibly do him. 
A particularly nervous child may even be allowed to read 
his first oral theme instead of speaking it, provided that 
he is made to realize that he is only taking the first step 
toward the state where his subject shall be so well in hand 
that he will need no aid whatever. 

A second great problem in handling the oral theme is 
that of making it worth while for all pupils since not more 
than six or eight can recite in one period. There are, 
however, two ways in which all members of a class can 
profit from the work. Each pupil can prepare an outline 
of a talk, not knowing whether or not he is to be called 
on to give it. In this way, all get practice in the most 
important work of planning out a paper. At the end of 
the hour, all those who happen not to have been called on 
may hand in their outlines for correction or for future 
blackboard work. Besides this, every pupil can take part 
in the criticism of the theme which has just been given. 
This has an excellent effect both on the class and on the 
speaker. The latter, knowing he is to be judged by his 
classmates, does his best; with a little training the former 
becomes alert to catch any errors, sublimely unconscious 
that it is warning itself against those same faults. In a 
class which has had few oral themes, for instance, “I done” 
and “I seen” will pass with no comment; after a few les-_ 
sons only the laws of courtesy allow the speaker to finish — 
his talk before his classmates are on him in a body. | 

Out of this second problem rises a third one—that of 
getting the right kind of criticism. It is exceedingly diffi-_ 
cult to make pupils realize that all criticism is not neces- 
sarily destructive——a thing which is in itself a serious | 
reflection on our teaching. Because we are condemned | 
perpetually to recognize and mentally deplore the solecisms — 
of our friends, is no reason why we should teach our | 
pupils to discover only the incorrect and inharmonious in 
speech or literature. They need to be taught to realize | 
when a thing is good; to be made to think why it is good; | 
to learn what it means to commend as well as to condemn. 
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Not until they know this can they give the right kind of 
criticism. 

In addition to this, it is difficult to teach pupils to recog- 
nize the important things to be criticised, and not to 
waste their time on minor matters. It is easy enough to 
make a class spring to say, “He had his hands in his pock- 
ets,’ “He said and thirty-five times”; it is hard to make 
them touch on the vital points and to be definitely helpful. 
This is, however, one of the most important points of all 
oral theme work. If we can make our pupils alert to poor 
grammar, awake to confused thought, appreciation of defi- 
nite, concise planning, we have given them something which 
will help them jn whatever work they take up. One way 
in which the teacher can work toward good criticism is 
by personal comment on the criticisms as they are made, 
showing why one is worthless because it is beside the point, 
another, valuable because it touches on a vital thing. An 
occasional question, too, frequently attracts attention to 
some otherwise unnoticed matter, and brings out intelligent 
remarks about it. It sometimes happens that a whole 
class remains obstinately blind to some serious fault. As 
a last resort, in that case, the teacher may himself give an 
impromptu talk which over exaggerates the matter which 
needs attention. This exaggeration, together with the 
wonderful opportunity for criticising the teacher to his 
face, rarely fails to call attention to the necessary point. 
This may, perhaps be a somewhat unpedagogical method of 
procedure, but here again is a case where the long suffering 
end justifies the means. At any rate, whatever our method, 
if we can teach our pupils to criticise effectively, we have 
the great advantage over the written theme; every pupil 
shares in the criticism. 

While we are considering these problems it may be inter- 
esting to discover what the pupils themselves think. I 
recently asked of seniors who had had very few oral themes 
to give me their frank opinions of the work. All agreed 
that the work was hard for them, but twenty-one consid- 
ered that it was very helpful, while only eight—and those 
mostly football heroes—voted that it was of “no use.” 
Among the twenty-one papers were certain illuminating 
statements which may serve as a fitting close to this paper: 

“T positively abominate them. I get so scared, because 
they are such a change from my usual careless way of 
talking. I do think they are good for me.” 

“Although I despise and abhor oral themes my conscience 
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will not allow me to say I do not think they have done 
me any good.” 

And one oral statement: “Oral themes is good but hard. 
It learns you to speak good.” 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Members of the Association are reminded that the au- 
tumn meeting comes late this year, the second Saturday of 
December falling on the fourteenth. The meeting will be 
held in Huntington Hall, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—not in Jacob Sleeper Hall, of Boston University, 
as in former years. A printed program of the meeting 
will be mailed early in December. 


In some of the envelopes which contained the October 
Leaflet, an English A Harvard examination paper was in- 
serted instead of the intended New Plan questions. This 
mistake we are now rectifying. We know that our mem- 
bers will appreciate the courtesy of Harvard University by 
giving to each separate question the study it deserves. Such 
study of these several types will help to make the English 
preparation of our students more intelligent—not merely 
for entrance into Harvard, but also for a life enjoyment 
of good literature. 


The general subject to be discussed at the December 
meeting is Standards of Measurement in English Compo- 
sition. Most English teachers have long known the wide 
divergence among correctors in the estimations of the val- | 
ue of a given composition, Indeed, in different moods a_ 
teacher’s estimate of a given theme will show wide varia- | 
tion. In the attempt to establish a more uniform standard | | 
of rating, Dr. Milo B. Hillegas, cooperating with Professor | 
E. L. Thorndike, of Columbia University, has established | 
what is known as the Hillegas Composition Meter. 

This devise is a series of ten short themes, graded from 
0 to 937. These marks have been established by the concen- 
sus of several hundred experienced teachers. With these 
selected compositions ranged before us, we are expected to 
fit each new theme into its standardized niche and so elimi- 
nate a large per cent of the haphazard guess work that here- 
tofore has swerved our judgment. 

In order to give our members a clearer idea of this scale, | 
we are printing Nos. 1, 4, and ro. The values of these in 
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the scale are 0, 369, and 937, respectively. The entire scale, 
with full explanation, is printed in the September issue of 
the Teachers College Record. 

1. Letter. 


Dear Sir: I write to say that it aint a square deal Schools 
is I say they is I went to school. red and gree green and 
brown aint it hito bit I say he don’t know his business not to- 
day nor yeaterday and you know it and I want Jennie to get 
me out. 

4. Sulla as a Tyrant. 


When Sulla came back from his conquest Marius had put 
himself consul so sulla with the army he had with him in his 
conquest siezed the government from Marius and put himself 
in consul and had a list of his enemys printy and the men 
whoes names were on this list we beheaded. 

10. A Foreigner’s Tribute to Joan of Arc. 

Joan of Arc, worn out by the suffering that was thrust upon 
her, nethertheless appeared with a brave mien before the 
Bishop of Beauvais. She knew, had always known that she 
must die when her mission was fulfilled and death held no 
terrors for her. To all the bishop’s questions she answered 
firmly and without hesitation. The bishop failed to confuse 
her and at last condemned her to death for heresy, bidding 
her recant if she would live. She refused and was lead to 
prison, from there to death. 

While the flames were writhing around her she bade the old 
bishop who stood by her to move away or he would be injured. 
Her last thought was of others and De Quincy says, that recant 
was no more on her mind than on her lips. She died as she 
lived, with a prayer on her lips and listening to the voices that 
had whispered to her so often. 

The heroism of Joan of Arc was wonderful. We do not 
know what form her great patriotism took or how far it really 
led her. She spoke of hearing voices and of seeing visions. 
We only know that she resolved to save her country, knowing 
though she did so, it would cost her her life. Yet she never 
hesitated. She was uneducated save for the lessons taught 
her by nature. Yet she led armies and crowned the dauphin, 
king of France. She was only a girl, yet she could silence a 
great bishop by words that came from her heart and from her 
faith. She was only a woman, yet she could die as bravely 
as any martyr who had gone before. 


While the temptation is well-nigh irresistible to assert 
the absolute futility of such a scheme in the practical grad- 
ing of compositions, we shall all admit that in our own work 
and among the teachers in our departments, we do try to 
set the value of the A theme. Nay, more; we try to set 
a theoretical value upon B, C, D, and E themes, knowing, 
of course, that these values are subject to quick and con- 
stant variation. Now if the Departments of Education in 
our universities can give us scientific aid in a more accu- 
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rate determination of worth, we shall most gratefully ac- 
cept their aid and gladly profit by their ingenuity. 

The whole scheme is being given a severe and practical 
test at Newton, and results of the Newton experiment 
will be presented at the December meeting of our Asso- 
ciation. The subject is sure to incite discussion. And this 
the investigators cordially welcome. 


ONTO CHIGAGO 

November 28 to 30 has been set as the time for the 
second annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English. The place is Chicago. Both time and place are 
the same as last year. 

Meetings of the Board of Directors and of the Executive 
Committee will be held on November 28, the former in the 
evening, the latter at three in the afternoon. The general 
sessions will open Friday morning and continue until Sat- 
urday noon. Friday afternoon will be given up mainly to 
section meetings, which will be held from two to four. 
On Friday evening the members will sit down to the annual 
dinner. The business meeting for the election of directors 
is set for Friday afternoon at 4.15. 

The meeting of the Council will this year be devoted 
chiefly to the consideration of the reports of special com- 
mittees, of which there are at present eight. The topics 
upon which they are working are as follows: Grammatical 
Terminology, Home Reading of High-School Pupils, Types 
of Organization of High-School English Courses, Testi- 
mony of High-School Graduates as to the Efficiency of 
Their English Instruction, Articulation of the English 
Work of the Elementary Schools with That of the High 
Schools, Material Equipment for School and College Eng- 
lish, Possibility of Scientific Investigation of Problems of 
English Teaching, Labor and Cost of Composition Teaching 
in School and College. 

The section meetings, so far as they are provided for at 
this writing, will have programs as follows: The Ele- 
mentary Section, under the chairmanship of Franklin T. 
Baker of Teachers College, Columbia University, will con- 
sider grammar and composition, particularly the relation 
between them. The Secondary Section, under the chair- 
manship of Louise B. Stickney of the Yeatman High 
School, St. Louis, will discuss home reading, the use of 
modern books and magazines, and the possibility of drama- 
tic representation and dramatic production. The Public 
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Speaking Section, under the chairmanship of Elmer W. 
Smith of Colgate University, will listen to suggestions as 
to the place of public speaking in school and college, its 
relation to other English subjects and exercises, and how 
to articulate the college courses with those given in high 
schools. 

The College Section, chairman uncertain, will probably 
give attention principally to oral composition and the prep- 
aration of college instructors. The Normal School Sec- 
tion, chairman also uncertain, will undertake to decide 
what required courses in English are essential and most 
valuable for graduates of high schools who are preparing 
to teach in thé elementary schools. 

—THE ENGLISH JOURNAL. 


RECENT ENGLISH BOOKS RECEIVED 


Palgrave’s The Golden Treasury, edited for the use of 
schools by W. P. Trent and John Erskine, Professors in 
Columbia University. Ginn and Company. 

The Making ef Argument. A clear and complete elucida- 
tion of theory and methods in argumentative discourse, by 
John Hays Gardiner, formerly of the English Department 
of Harvard University. Ginn and Company. 

Composition and Rhetoric. <A series of illustrated les- 
sons in composition and rhetoric, by Erle E. Clippinger, 
Assistant Professor of English in Indiana State Normal. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. 

An Introduction to American Literature. Second revised 
edition, by Henry S. Pancoost. Henry Holt and Company. 

English Grammar, by Lillian G. Kimball, formerly Head 
of English Department, State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wis. American Book Company. 

Williams’s Choice Literature, distributed in seven books. 
The seventh book contains selections suitable for high 
schools. American Book Company. 

W ordsworth—Poet of Nature and Poet of Man, by E. 
Hershey Sneath, formerly Professor of Philosophy at Yale 
University. 320 pp. $2.00. Ginn and Company. 

British and American Eloquence, edited by Robert I. 
Fulton of Ohio Wesleyan University, and Thomas C. True- 
blood, of the University of Michigan. 403 pp. $1.25. Ginn 
and Company. 


NEW EDITION 


Pancoast’s Introduction to American Literature 


438 pp. Illustrated $1.12 


The Nation said of the first edition ‘‘quite the best 
brief manual of the subject we know.”’ 

In this new edition, the author has rewritten and 
enlarged the chapter on Literature Since the Civil War, 
including in it many contemporary books and writers 
usually omitted in a work of this character. The 
general trend and character of American literature 
during recent years is clearly shown. References to 
living writers has been made only by way of illustration 
and in relation to literary tendencies or movements of 
which the writers are a part. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
128 Tremont Street = - - - = 


A NEW BOOK 


Illustrated Lessons in 


COMPOSITION and RHETORIC 
371 Pages - - - - - $1.00 


By E. E. Clippinger, Assistant Professor of English, 
Indiana State Normal School 


It can well be said of this book that it has unusual 
merit. It unites the study of Rhetoric and Composition 
in the most practical way that has ever been achieved 
in a text-book. 

It is particularly rich in theme assignments and in 
suggestions which show the pupil how to go to work to 
develop the theme. Its models are so unhackneyed and 
so appealing that they will be read and re-read by the 
pupil. 

The book covers the four years of a high school 
course; its chapter on Theme Correcting is a great aid 
to the teacher. Charmingly illustrated with half-tone 
pictures. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA DALLAS 


FRANK’S HIGH SCHOOL GRAMMAR 


By Maude M. Frank, A. M., De Witt Clinton High School, 
New York City. 206 pp. 75 cents. 

As a manual of English grammar, designed particu- 
larly for high schools, its aim is to provide the material 
needed for the rapid, intensive work which is most prac- 
tical and most profitable. 

Groups of exercises, each containing a considerable 
number of sentences selected from standard literature, 
have been so prepared as to illustrate the normal forms 
and constructions of the language. Theory has been 
stated as briefly as is possible. 


FRANK’S CONSTRUCTIVE EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 
By Maude M. Frank. 164 pp. 50 cents. 
Comprehefhsive as they are, few modern text-books 
on rhetoric contain the amount of illustrative and prac- 
tice material in oral and written work that many 
teachers desire. In order to supply this material, these 
constructive exercises have been prepared. 


Longmans, Green, & Co., Publishers 
Fourth Avenue and 30th Street, ° e © New York City 


A TEACHER'S MANUAL 
FOR THE 


STUDY OF ENGLISH CLASSICS 


By Professor Marsh, University of Chicago 
THOROUGHLY REVISED AND REWRITTEN 
Two hundred and thirty pages of Helps on the College 
Entrance English. 
(a) General Suggestions. 
(b) Helps to Study Sixty Four (64) Different 
English Classics. 
(c) Theme Subjects. 
(d) Selections for Class Reading. 
A copy will be sent you free on application. 


STEVENSON’S INLAND VOYAGEH AND TRAVELS 
WITH A DONKEY. Price $0.35. Hdited by Arthur W. 
Leonard, A. B., Phillips-Andover Academy, is one of the 
new volumes in the LAKE SERIES of classics 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


37 EAST 28th STREET, - - - NEW YORK CITY 
C. E. Keck, Eastern Representative. 


HANSON'S 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


can now be obtained arranged either as a one-year or 
a two-year course. 


Hanson’s English Composition (one-year course) 
has already established itself as the most satisfactory 
presentation of composition yet published. 


Hanson’s Two-Year Course in English Composition 
is an expansion of the earlier volume and, offering a 
fuller treatment of certain subjects and a greater 
abundance of exercises, contains ample material for the 
first and second years of any high school. 


Both books are marked by the same simplicity and 
by a genuinely fresh, original treatment of the subject, 
—a treatment sure to appeal to both pupil and teacher. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 
29 BEACON STREET, - - BOSTON 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Brooks’s English Composition-Book Two, *1 


By Stratton D. Brooks, President, University of Oklahoma, 
Formerly Superintendent of Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Intended for the third and fourth years in secondary 
schools, and treating of the four forms of discourse— 
narration, description, exposition and argumentation 
—in a comprehensive manner. It includes a review 
of grammar, and chapters on poetry, the drama, essay, 
lyric, epic, and novel. Adequate attention is devoted 
to letter writing. and to short themes of various types, 
both oral and written. The student is taught to express 
his ideas with simplicity, accuracy, and fullness; to read 
critically, and to reason soundly. The principles 
treated in the text are illustrated by selections from 
the best literature, and are afterwards applied in a 
carefully graded series of written themes, of which the 
subjects are based on the student’s personal experience, 
general knowledge, and studies other than English, as 
well as on his reading and literature. This volume 
meets in every respect the requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 


American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 


